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Here is the fifth in our series of Guest Editorials. 
Instituted on the premise that a lot of high-pressure con- 
viction is being bottled up for lack of a convenient outlet, 


these editorials appear to be serving as successive reliev- 


ing valves. The opinions expressed will continue to be the 
uninhibited ones of the Guest who occupies a particular 
month’s driving-seat. If you would express approval or 
disapproval of his argument, please do so in the JOURNAL. 
This month’s Guest Editor is— 


Henry § 


CHURCHILL-FULMER 


RECENTLY RECEIVED a letter 
from an eminent architect ask- 
ing, in effect, whether the study of 
social aspects, living habits, eco- 


nomics of housing and the like 
were really the concern of the 
architect. 

It seems to me that they are, for 


these things affect architecture. 
Dean Burchard and Ernest Kump 
have pointed out how changes in 
other technologies affect the de- 
sign of buildings and the relation 
of buildings to exterior space. The 
impact of social and 
changes are likewise important. 
This comes about through the 
larger scale of the architect’s opera- 
tions. 


economic 


A large industrial plant is no 
longer simply a building to house 


ASS 


. Churchill 


OCIATES, NEW YORK 


machinery and shelter a process. It 
is part of a complex that includes 
industrial relations, local taxation, 
the provision of amenities, and per- 
haps even housing for the workers. 
The owner now demands that the 
architect consider these matters as 
part of his program. 

A school is not merely a place 
in which to learn the three R’s by 
rote. It reaches out into and be- 
comes part of the community be- 
cause parents and teachers now 
insist that it should. The archi- 
tect’s client, the school board, de- 
mands that the architect consider 
these matters as part of his pro- 
gram. 

A housing project, private or 
public, sets the way of life for 
hundreds of families. If it is to 
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be a success the architect must 
know how people wish to live, 
what the project must provide. 

The responsibility of the archi- 
tect is therefore no longer the 
simple one of planning a structure 
for a single purpose. He has, in 
effect, more than one client. There 
is the client who pays the bills, 
but beyond him are all the people 
who will use the physical things 
the architect designs. The social 
aspects must be studied, whether 
they are thought of as architectural 
considerations or not. 

As a matter of course, all good 
architects have done this always. 
What has made it seemingly new is, 
I repeat, the change in scale and 
the increasing complexity. The 
warp and woof of our city patterns 
have so many strands that special 
effort must be made to understand 
them. The architect must under- 
stand what the pattern is, if he is 
to build well and, I may add, 
beautifully. 

The organization of space is not 


an abstraction. It is determined by 
the needs of people and the pres- 
sures of economics, and particular 
needs are determined by the tech- 
niques of our physicists and man- 
ufacturers. 

My answer to my friend was 
that he cannot escape the social 
and economic aspects of our time 
any more than the master-builder 
could escape the liturgical aspects 
of the Church or than the military 
architects of the Renaissance could 
escape the new force of the cannon 
and the ferment of Humanism. 

It is true that no one man can 
be a master of all that is implied 
in architecture today. The best he 
can do is to be aware; the greater 
his awareness, the more intuitive 
his knowledge, the better his work 
will be. The narrow specialist 
never exceeds his specialization; 
the wider a man’s field of compre- 
hension, the more likely he is to 
produce something that, in its in- 
terpretation of his time, can be 
called Architecture. 


The Convention Special to Houston and the 
Post-Convention Tour to Mexico City 


A‘ UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to 
combine attendance at the In- 
stitute’s Convention with an early 


spring vacation is offered this year, 
as the Convention City is located at 
the very edge of our good neigh- 
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bor, Mexico. The following infor- 
mation has been submitted by the 
United States Travel Agency, 
which has been authorized to con- 
duct the Special Train to the Con- 
vention and the subsequent Post- 
Convention Tour. 

As Houston, the Convention 
City, is located in one of the 
southernmost parts of Texas, the 
movement of several hundred dele- 
gates into the city within the short 
space of approximately 12 hours, 
when added to the normal traffic, 
heavily taxes the transportation 
facilities serving that section. 

In order to insure delegates 
ample and adequate Pullman ac- 
commodations, The Institute has 
appointed the United States Travel 
Agency as sole official transporta- 
tion agents to set up and handle all 
reservations in connection with 
special train arrangements to 
Houston, as well as the optional 
Post-Convention trip to Mexico 
City, Acapulco, Cuernavaca and 
Taxco. 

Since Houston is so close to our 
southern good neighbor and as 
many members, being so close, 
would not wish to return home 
without seizing the opportunity of 
visiting Mexico, especially as the 
Convention falls in the height of 
the season to visit Mexico, the fol- 


lowing arrangements have been 
planned, with the cooperation of 
The Institute’s officers and Con- 
vention Chairman. 

Briefly, the plan is to have spe- 
cial through Pullman cars operate 
from eastern cities and be attached 
to a special train which will leave 
St. Louis on Sunday, March 13. 

The tentative itinerary is as fol- 
lows: 


CONVENTION SPECIAL TRAIN 


Saturday, March 12: Leave 
Eastern cities. 

Sunday, March 13: Convention 
Special departs from St. Louis. 

Monday, March 14: Our Spe- 
cial arrives at New Orleans in the 
morning and our Pullmans are 
parked, with the privilege of our 
baggage remaining on the train. 

Special arrangements have been 
made to view New Orleans, with 
its typical architecture, famous 
restaurants and old French Latin 
Quarter. This will provide an in- 
teresting break on the journey to 
Houston before we entrain again 
in the late evening for the Con- 
vention City. 

Tuesday, March 15: We arrive 
in Houston in the morning in time 
to permit checking at our Conven- 
tion hotels and proceeding to the 
first Convention sessions, 
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TUESDAY - WEDNESDAY - THURS- 
DAY-Fripay, Marcu  15-18— 
CONVENTION SESSIONS 


Saturday, March 19: Members 
not planning to take the Post-Con- 
vention Tour may return to their 
homes on the railroads of their 
choice today. 


Post-CoNVENTION TOUR TO 
Mexico City 


Saturday, March 19: Special air- 
planes have been set up by Pan 
American Airways to fly members 
directly following the Convention 
to Mexico City, a flight of approxi- 
mately 3% hours. 

Upon arrival at Mexico City we 
will be met by limousines and es- 
corted to the famous and fabulous 
new Del Prado Hotel, where 
double rooms with bath have been 
reserved for the group. The after- 
noon will be free to wander around 
this modern capital. 

In the early evening a special 
cocktail party has been arranged 
and is included in the tour. Invi- 
tations have been sent to Mexican 
architects as well as to the College 
of Architecture, and it is expected 
a number of our good neighbors 
will be present. 

Sunday, March 20: In Mexico. 
Our limousines with English-speak- 


ing drivers and expert guides will 
call for us at the Hotel to drive 
us to the National Cathedral and 
other places of architectural inter- 
est within the City; thence on to 
Xochimilco for a delightful sail 
through the flower-laden canals of 
the famous “Floating Gardens,” 
(Architects preferring to visit the 
Pyramids of Teotihuacan may do 
so instead of going to the “Float- 
ing Gardens.” Local arrangements 
may be made in Mexico City.) 

Our limousines will return us to 
Mexico City in time to witness the 
Bull Fight. Those not desiring this 
feature will be taken to the Turf 
Club for the balance of the after- 
noon. 

The evening is free for dining 
in any one of Mexico City’s famous 
restaurants. 

Monday, March 21: 
flights have been arranged with 
Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion, the 
Mexican affiliate of Pan American 
Airways, to take all of us down 
to tropical Acapulco on the Pacific 
Ocean, the real “Riviera of the 
Americas.” Acapulco is a tropical 
paradise, with lovely hotels, un- 
excelled natural beauty, beautiful 
sunsets and a world-famous climate 
of 78° the year round. 

Tuesday, March 22: This day 
has been purposely left free for in- 


Special 
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dependent activity, such as bathing 
in the Pacific or in any one of the 
lovely pools of the respective hotels. 
Also, deep-sea fishing will lure 
many of the menfolk, as you are 
practically assured a sailfish for 
your memoirs. Sailfishing is con- 
sidered one of the greatest game- 
fishing sports in the world. 

W ednesday, March 23: Morn- 
ing is free to drink in some more 
southern sunshine. 

In the early afternoon our spe- 
cial planes will carry us back to 
Mexico City where our rooms 
have been reserved in the Del 
Prado Hotel. 

Evening is free to dine in any 
one of Mexico City’s famous res- 
taurants. 

Thursday, March 24: For those 
who cannot spare any more time 
in Mexico, reservations have been 
made to return them speedily to 
Houston for arrival in the early 
afternoon. 

For those remaining over in 
Mexico City, private limousines 
will depart from the Hotel Del 
Prado shortly after breakfast to 
begin a two-day drive into the in- 
terior of Mexico, where stops will 
be made in Cuernavaca for spe- 
cial visits to several of the prom- 
inent private homes. 

We shall continue our drive on 


to Taxco, where overnight accom- 
modations have been reserved for 
our party. Taxco is a city of 
cobblestone streets and buildings 
which have been unchanged by the 
progress of time through the past 
300 years. Its quaint winding 
streets and typical architecture will 
be of particular interest to mem- 
bers. 

Friday, March 25: Shortly after 
breakfast we continue our drive 
in our limousines over the scenic 
mountain roads, taking us up to 
10,000 feet, then into valleys of 
rice fields, sugar cane, papaya 
trees and other native products. 

Saturday, March 26: Today we 
are again in Mexico City to per- 
mit us time for last-minute shop- 
ping and souvenir hunting, as well 
as enjoying many of the colorful 
native markets and Indian peasant 
life in this city of contrasts. 

Sunday, March 27: Special 
planes via Pan American Airways 
will be in readiness for our de- 
parture to return to Houston in 
the early afternoon, where we can 
proceed homeward via the route 
of our choice to our respective home 
cities. 

A special descriptive brochure 
is being printed by the United 
States Travel Agency and will be 
forwarded to Institute members 
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shortly, permitting ample oppor- 
tunity for all members to make 
early reservations and plan this 
as their late winter vacation. 


How to make reservations: 


Upon receipt of the descriptive 
brochure, along with reservation 
application blank, forward your 
request for reservations to the 
United States Travel Agency, 807 
15th Street, N.W., Washington 
5, D. C., attention Mr. John E. 
Smith, Jr., Manager, Convention 


Department, giving the complete 
information concerning your party, 
You will be requested to make an 
initial deposit of $50 per person 
to hold the reservation definite, but 
the balance of the tour money will 
not be required until February 
15. It is of the utmost importance, 
however, that you make your reser- 
vations early. Immediately upon 
receipt of the announcement, res- 
ervations should be made, and in 
no case later than February 15 


1949, 


is 


Warren Powers Laird, F.A.1.A. 


DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


August 8, 1861 - February 18, 1948 


HE NAME OF Warren Powers 

Laird stands in the front 
rank of the leaders in architectural 
education in this country, for he 
organized and built up the great 
School of Architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

The School had its beginning 
when, about 1874, a course of in- 
struction in architecture was pro- 
vided in the last two years of the 
College course, which was con- 
tinued until 1890; then the Uni- 


versity recognized the need for a 
more balanced and extensive course 
of study and established a separate 
School of Architecture. 

Search for a competent director 
for the new School led to Warren 
Powers Laird who was then a 
student in a Paris atelier, following 
his graduation from Cornell Uni- 
versity and after a few years in 
architectural offices in Minne- 
apolis, New York and Boston. He 
must have already established 
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something of a reputation as a 
student, for a cable message was 
sent him on the last day of the 
year 1890 calling him to take 
charge of the new School. Some 
forty years later he wrote: “It 
was a summons to high adventure 
for which, unknowingly, I had 
been preparing in school, office, and 
foreign study; a rare moment in 
life when opportunity spoke and 
the door opened toward a new 
vista, vague but alluring.” 

In the autumn of 1891 he as- 
sumed his duties as “Professor-in- 
Charge.” It was a grave respon- 
sibility for a young man of only 
twenty-nine years, but he at once 
established policies which he ad- 
hered to throughout his long career 
as head of the School. 

To him it was an axiom that 
architecture must be taught as a 
fine art. He wrote of himself: 
“I brought to Pennsylvania a con- 
viction instilled by all my prepara- 
tory training, and later confirmed 
by a lifetime of observation: that 
Architecture is the Mother of Art, 
whose works are integrated of util- 
ity, stability and beauty, and 
which, lacking any one of these, 
ceases to be Architecture.” 

At the outset he was handicapped 
by the scarcity of trained teachers, 
but he gathered together a group 


of young architects, artists and 
instructors in related subjects and 
built up a faculty and formulated 
an orderly curriculum. The 
policy he adopted and followed 
throughout required that each 
major division of instruction in 
professional subjects should be 
headed by a man of superior and 
well-proven talent and teaching 
equipment, with associates of spe- 
cial fitness to supplement his teach- 
ings. 

In a surprisingly short time the 
reputation of the School was estab- 
lished and students came from all 
parts of the country and from 
abroad, until Pennsylvania came to 
be widely acknowledged as one of 
the leaders among American 
schools. 

As the years went by, Dr. Laird 
never failed in his determination 
to build up the character and qual- 
ity of the School, and he frequently 
consulted former students on 
policies and called on them for 
assistance in seeking teachers of 
outstanding ability. In 1916 he 
established, through contributions, 
three Graduate Fellowships a year 
for a period of five years, open to 
any student of an accredited school 
of architecture—thus laying the 
foundation for his plan, which 
Was consummated in 1926, to 
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lengthen the course to five years, 
in order to provide a period of 
study in architecture sufficient for 
a well-rounded, technical as well 
as cultural education. 

The next development he ac- 
complished was the establishment 
by the University of the School of 
Fine Arts in 1920, to which were 
transferred the professional courses 
in architecture and music, and in 
which was set up the non-profes- 
sional curriculum in Fine Arts, a 
cultural course with a major in 
art. Dr. Laird was elected Dean 
of the new School and held this 
office until 1932, when he retired 
with the title of Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Architecture. 


Dr. Laird acquired a national 
reputation as a professional con- 
sultant and advisor to many state, 
municipal and private  institu- 
tional bodies in this country and 
Canada. He was raised to Fellow- 
ship in The American Institute 
of Architects in 1915, not only be- 
cause of his success as an admin- 


istrator of the School at the 
University of Pennsylvania, but 
for his service to the profession 
in raising the ethical standards of 
architectural competitions. In 1911 
he received from the University the 
honorary degree of Doctor of 
Sciences. 

From the beginning, Dr. Laird 
won and held the respect and con- 
fidence of the students and faculty 
to an amazing degree, and he knew 
them all personally. To the end 
of his long life he never forgot 
or lost interest in the career of 
those who passed through the 
School. He had the capacity for 
warm affection and friendship and 
he justly earned the sobriquet of 
“Popsy” which his pupils applied 
to him in the very first years of 
his professorship. This pet name 
clung to him to the end. 

Of Warren Powers Laird may 
it be truly written that he earned 
the encomium of Chaucer: 

“And gladly wolde he lerne and 
gladly teche.” 

—Joun P. B. SINKLER, F.A.LA. 


News of the Educational Field 


University oF Micuican, Col- 
lege of Architecture and Design, 
announces the appointment of 
Jerrold Loebl, Norman J. Schloss 


man and Richard M. Bennett of 


the firm of Loebl, Schlossman and 
Bennett, Architects, of Chicago; 


and K. Lonberg-Ho!m, Director 
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of Research, F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration of New York, as visiting 
critics in Senior Design for the 
current semester. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS an- 


nounces the appointment of Cecil 
Clair Briggs as a half-time Profes- 
sor of Architecture. Mr. Briggs 
was formerly a member of the 
faculty of Columbia University 
and also of Pratt Institute. 


Is the six-per-cent basic fee out 
of scale with the times? This New 
Jersey architect has his doubts 


Time for a Change 
By C. Godfrey Poggi 


M** ARCHITECTS now seem 
to feel that there is something 
wrong with our time-worn method 
of determining fees and our prac- 
tice in general; that it is time 
for a change, but thus far no one 
has offered any suggestion insur- 
ing real sound 
Neither has anyone thus far hit 
upon any definite reason why any 
change should take place. 

Nevertheless, the present method 
does not appear to fully meet 
present-day requirements so far as 
the public is concerned, and with- 
out doubt the general public is our 
boss. 

We can get together at meet- 
ings, conventions and conferences 
and set up arbitrary standards de- 
signed to govern the public in this 
regard, but when not based on 
precedent, in the final analysis, the 


improvement. 


dictates of the public govern us 
and we meekly succumb. 

There have, however, been two 
elements of architectural practice 
which the public has thus far been 
unable to break down, The first 
is the fact that plans and specifi- 
cations, as instruments of service, 
are the property of the architect. 
This is unfortunately now non- 
existent due to the merchandising 
of plans, and it is the result of ex- 
treme disloyalty on the part of 
many architects to the profession at 
large. This stronghold has been 
beaten down, not by the public, but 
by the architects themselves. In 
short, in this respect the architects 
have fouled their own nests. 

The other, also a precedent, is 
still existent and that is our A.I.A, 
standard of fees and charges, and 
the fact that this is a long-term 
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precedent is our anchor to the 
windward. Many a court case 
has been decided in favor of the 
architect because of the age of this 
precedent. 


Being on such sound ground, 
the question naturally arises, why 
make any change at all? What’s 
the matter with this age-old set- 
up? 

There is nothing wrong with 
our procedure as a whole but un- 
der present-day working conditions 
the detail of our procedure is too 
complicated and involved. 

In the first place, we have a 
recommended basic charge of 6%. 
This has become an established 
custom and is therefore perfectly 
legal. John Q. Public does not 
object to that. What he does 
object to are the extras. 

Why should he have to “pay ex- 
tra for a clerk-of-works?”’ He 
expects that the architect will 
“look after the work.” ‘Then again 
why should he “pay extra for 
engineering in any category?” 
“Doesn’t the architect know his 
business?” “Doesn’t he know how 
to construct what he plans and de- 
signs?” “What sort of a gyp is 
this anyway ?” 

What architect has not experi- 
enced this type of static and not 


worn himself down to the bone 
making explanations? 

The fact of the matter is that 
the public is now demanding a 
“one-package job,” and to meet that 
demand our remedy is the simplest 
thing in the world and without 
in any way endangering precedent 
of long standing—our anchor 
to the windward. 

All we have to do is to raise 
our basic fee from 6% to 10%, 
or to 12% if considered better, 
and include engineering and clerk- 
of-works, as within the scope of 
that fee. Just eliminate the fuss- 
bug elements. This, as before, 
can come from The A.I.A. as a 
recommended basis of charge, 
based on finding that such charge 
is the minimum necessary to insure 
proper service to the client and a 
living wage to the architect. Prac- 
tically all else within our code of 
ethics can remain as is, including 
the right to make higher charges 
for monumental work and to meet 
special circumstances. 

Someone or more might attack 
this proposal on the ground that 
where engineering and clerk-of- 
works are not needful, the archi- 
tect would, at a 10% or 12% 
basic rate, receive compensation 
for service not rendered. 

On its face this seems true, but 
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those jobs not requiring engineering 
and clerk-of-works come -within 
the “small-job” category such as 
no architect can today afford to 
undertake at less than a fee of 
10% or 12%, hence we are en- 
titled to receive those rates for 
that type of work. 

In short, by merely raising the 
recommended basic rate, a double 
purpose will be served, and I am 
sure that we will gain rather than 
continue to lose the respect of the 
public. 

An added advantage is the fact 
that we will thus have definite 
personal control of both the engi- 
neer and the clerk-of-works, partic- 
ularly when public or institutional 
work is concerned. 

Generally speaking, I am not 
in favor of any suggested cost-plus- 
method of making charges. First, 


because in making advance esti- 
mates, such will invite price com- 
petition as between architects. 

Second, due to the ignorance of 
the public as to an architect’s over- 
head, our payrolls and overhead 
generally would not be above sus- 
picion, 

Last but not least, because we 
would thus “lose our birthright” 
which is our long-standing court 
precedent. While none of us ever 
anticipates suing a client, never- 
theless, there are still enough 
rascals extant too willing to skin 
the architect, making it highly 
advisable that we keep our guard 
up and in a defensive position at 
all times. 

There is no doubt it is time 
for a change, but while we are 
about it, let’s do it with caution 
a forethought. 


Calendar 


December 1-4: Semiannual 
Meeting of The Board of Di- 


rectors, A.I.A., Cloister Hotel, 
Sea Island, Georgia. 
December 9-10: Thirty-fifth 


Annual Convention of National 
Warm Air Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning Association, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Ohio. 

January 24-28, 1949: Ninth In- 
ternational Heating and Ventilat- 


ing Exposition, under auspices of 
the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. Inter- 
national Amphitheater, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

February 20-24: Annual Con- 
vention and Exposition of the 
National Association of Home 
Builders, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

March 15-18: 81st Convention 
of The American Institute of 
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Architects, Rice Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 

March 29-April 1: Third In- 
ternational Lighting Exposition 
and Conference. Sponsored by In- 
dustrial and Commercial Lighting 
Equipment Section of National 


Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

June 29-J uly 2: The annual con- 
ference of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, Nottingham, 
England. 


When a life insurance company 
decides to become a landlord, 
what is its attitude towards the 
tenant of today and tomorrow? 


Fresh Meadows 
AN EQUITY INVESTMENT BY A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
By Otto L. Nelson 


VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


- HAS BEEN SUGGESTED that 
the viewpoint and early ex- 
perience of a life insurance com- 
pany in constructing and operating 
rental multiple housing develop- 
ments might be of interest to archi- 
tects generally. What does or what 
should an insurance company es- 
pecially seek in the planning and 
design of rental housing as an 
equity investment? A partial an- 
swer may be found by examining 
what the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, as the owner, is 
attempting at Fresh Meadows, 
where on a 170-acre tract in 
Queens, Long Island, 3,000 
apartment units are provided in 
two thirteen-story elevator build- 
ings, 68 three-story buildings and 
72 two-story buildings. In addition 


to these living accommodations the 
development includes a main shop- 
ping center with a department 
store, theater, banks, post office, 
professional building for doctors 
and dentists, shops, specialty stores, 
and parking facilities for 1,000 
cars. There are also two smaller 
neighborhood shopping areas in 
this residential community of some 
11,000 people. 

In planning Fresh Meadows, 
probably the most important fac- 
tor in our approach was the sober- 
ing thought that the Company’s 
Housing Department was respon- 
sible for building rental housing 
with which the Company, as land- 
lord, would have to live, for better 
or worse, for at least fifty years. 
This realization served to empha- 
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size how irrevocably good or bad 
the basic decisions in design were 
bound to be. It explains the em- 
phasis which has been placed on 
the role of the architect, not only 
in terms of dwelling unit design 
but also in site and community 
planning. There has been faith in 
the ability of the architectural 
profession to provide that utility, 
beauty and economy in design 
which would assure a sound in- 
vestment for the Company, both 
in terms of financial return and 
in terms of good public relations 
resulting from satisfied tenants. 
Considerably more than the aver- 
age amount of time and money has 
been spent in architectural planning 
and design, and by that emphasis 
it is to be hoped that Fresh Mead- 
ows will be a good place for 
families to live, not only for the 
present but for a half a century 


* or more to come. 


The greatest problem in what 
might be called the insurance 
company’s long-range approach is 
to achieve the goal of good plan- 
ning and design and yet not to 
let costs run away to the point 
where the end result is a monu- 
mental white elephant. In these 
days of high construction costs 
there is the temptation to turn to 
the building contractor and let him 


dictate to the architect what must 
be done and what must be sacrificed 
to bring costs down. Admittedly, 
the necessary compromises between 
what one would like to build and 
what one can afford are indeed 
dificult. At Fresh Meadows, 
wherever compromises would have 
meant a serious sacrifice of good 
planning and good design, they 
were not made and the higher cost 
was accepted as the better solution 
in the long run. 


It is our hope and belief that the 
long-term investment concept has 
been safeguarded by planning Fresh 
Meadows not merely as “housing” 
but as a complete residential com- 
munity for a _ healthful and 
pleasant life for the whole family 
—-particularly the family with chil- 
dren. The 170 acres are sufficient 
to permit the development of a 
distinct neighborhood in itself, and 
to protect it to a large extent 
from the obsolescence that occurs 
when a few buildings, by neglect 
and deterioration, cause an entire 
surrounding area to suffer and de- 
cay. At the same time an effort has 
been made to avoid an institutional 
and stereotyped look by varying 
the buildings in height and type, 
and by such means as using differ- 
ent shades of brick, yet without 
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The site plan of Fresh Meadows, a residential community in Queens, 
Long Island, N. Y.; Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, architects 


sacrificing economies to be obtained 
by repeating basic design types. 
Again, the long-term investment 
concept is evident in the site plan- 
ning. The density is less than 
twenty families per acre, and in 
spite of 140 two- and three-story 
buildings, the land coverage is less 
than 15%. This opening up of 
the site was helped materially by 
placing 624 apartments in the two 


thirteen-story buildings. It has 
been possible to leave a large open 
area in the vicinity of these build- 
ings and to retain an existing six- 
acre grove of large-sized oaks and 
maples. An attractive residential 
atmosphere has been sought through 
spacious planning. In the two-story 
buildings, each apartment has its 
own terrace reached by a door 
from the living-room and facing 
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the interior lawn and landscaped 
area. Here, by the use of hedges, 
outside privacy can be achieved 
without sacrificing the community 
need for sizeable lawns and com- 
mon sitting and play areas, 

The main shopping center and 
the two neighboring shopping areas 
were provided not only to give our 
tenants needed facilities, conven- 
iently at hand, but also to yield 
an investment return which would 
enable us to provide a higher stand- 
ard of housing at lower rentals 
than would otherwise be possible. 
In bringing to this area 3,000 new 
families, it was appropriate for 
the Company to take advantage of 
the investment opportunities af- 
forded by the need for commercial 
facilities in the community. With 
off-street parking for 1,000 cars, 
which will enable it to serve the 
rapidly developing surrounding 
residential area previously lacking 
adequate facilities, the main shop- 
ping center helps to bind Fresh 
Meadows and the surrouunding 
neighborhood together as a com- 
munity with loyalties and common 
interests. The opportunity is pro- 
vided for the growth of a distinc- 
tive village atmosphere within New 
York City, where there tends to be 
such a lack of neighborhood ties. 

From the owner’s viewpoint, it 


was imperative that Fresh Mead- 
ows be designed so that a high de- 
gree of efficiency could be attained 
by the management. And, once 
more, “efficiency” is thought of in 
terms of long-term operation. Some 
owners of rental housing are com- 
pelled or prefer to concentrate on 
obtaining the largest possible re- 
turn on the investment in the 
shortest possible time. The life 
insurance company, however, must 
have a different viewpoint. Its pri- 
mary aim is the sale and servicing 
of life insurance, consisting of con- 
tracts that may last a life-time of 
many decades. It must be deeply 
aware of the long-range public re- 
lations aspects of its activities. 
When a life insurance company 
undertakes a rental housing devel- 
opment, the investment is a poor 
one unless, in addition to a satis- 
factory return, it brings good will 
for the company—and this is not 
always easy in landlord-tenant re- 





lationships. 


te 


Looked at in this light, great 
importance attaches to those fea- 
tures of design and construction 
which help to achieve long-term 
operating economies, or which help 
to build greater good will among 
tenants, or, better still, which help 
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to do both. Such features may, 
perhaps, require a larger initial out- 
lay but be less expensive in the 
long run. To illustrate by simple 
examples: it may be advisable to 
spend more at the outset for a cen- 
tral heating plant with central 
panelboard controls which enable 
one watch engineer to regulate the 
heat for the entire development. 
Or to spend more in first costs for 
oak block flooring, for especially 
good kitchens with additional 
kitchen cabinets and other added 
conveniences, and for bathrooms 
with tile floors and wainscot and 
superior quality fixtures and acces- 
sories. Or to utilize reinforced 
concrete fireproof construction, 
even for the two- and three-story 
buildings, with brick exteriors cur- 
tailing wood trim, which should 
reduce outside maintenance to the 
minimum while fully preserving the 
attractive appearance of the build- 
ings. The architects have done 
many things at Fresh Meadows 
in the interest of both operating 
and public relations efficiency. 


te 


When constructing housing for 
three thousand families, we believe 
it is desirable to provide certain 
community opportunities in the 
hope that thereby roots will be 


the 


live 


so that resident 


will wish to 


established 
families there 
a long time. In furtherance of this 
goal at Fresh Meadows, the New 
York Life deeded a six-acre plot 
to the City of New York for a 
new public school and a large 
adjoining playground. A nursery 
school for 130 children is being 
provided. Hobby rooms and club 
rooms will be available. The main 
shopping center includes such pro- 
visions and 
for family and group activities as 
a bowling alley, motion picture 
theater and a restaurant with ban- 
quet facilities. A public golf course 
is less than one-half mile distant. 
While the Company must refrain 
from what might be interpreted as 
an effort to regiment or regulate 
community life, it hopes that 
healthy community activities will 
flourish under the favorable condi- 
tions and facilities which are being 


for adult recreation 


provided. 

To summarize: when an insur- 
ance company plans to construct 
and operate rental housing, it must 
look primarily to the long pull. It 
must provide housing and com- 
munity facilities that represent 
progress in housing and community 
planning, and that will be good for 
many, many years to come. It must 
operate the project in a manner 
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Fresu Meapows, Queens, L. I., N. Y. 


[wo 13-story apartments and 140 buildings of two and three stones 
will serve 3.000 families, with a land coverage of less than 15 percent 


VoorHEES, WALKER, FoLey & SMITH, ARCHITECTS 
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FresH Meapows, Queens, L. I., N. Y. 


Every effort has been made to avoid an institutional and regiment- 
ed look by varying heights, color of brick and size of units 


VoorRHEES, WALKER, FoLtey & SMITH, ARCHITECTS 


Photograph by Sigurd Fischer 
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that will not only bring a satis- 
factory financial return but con- 
tinuing good will as well. In spite 
of construction costs which have 
made these goals exceedingly dif_i- 
cult to attain, it is my belief that 
effective expression of these aims 
has been achieved at Fresh Mead- 
ows. For the initial concept, site 
selection and planning, mention 
should be made of the work of Mr. 
George S. Van Schaick, then Vice 
President in charge of the Com- 
pany’s Real Estate and Mortgage 
Loan Department; Mr. G. Har- 


mon Gurney, now Chief Architect 
of the Housing Department, and 
his assistant Mr. J. Sanger Brown; 
Mr. Mendes Hershman; and Mrs. 
James Felt, our real estate advisor. 
To our architects, Mr. Perry Coke 
Smith, Mr. Taylor Gherardi, and 
many others of the firm of Voor- 
hees, Walker, Foley & Smith, the 
Company is greatly indebted for 
their fine talent in interpreting, im- 
proving, and executing our concept 
of Fresh Meadows as a good life 
insurance company investment in 
rental housing. 


is 


Honors 


GoLpwin GOLDSMITH, F.A.I1.A., 
has been named an Advisory 
Counselor of The Construction 
Specifications Institute—an _ or- 
ganization aimed to bring about 
a better mutual understanding 
and respect between the general 
public and the professions, trades 
and industries associated in con- 
struction work. 


WILLIAM W. Wuourster, Dean 
of M.I.T.’s Architectural De- 
partment, and FREDERICK BIGGER, 


F.A.LA., of Pittsburgh, have been 
appointed by President Truman 
as members of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission. 


oo 


Joun E. Burcuarp, Dean of 
Humanities at M.I.T., has been 
elected a trustee of the Boston 
Museum of Sciences. Dean Burch- 
ard is among the scientists and 
engineers recently presented with 
the Medal for Merits by General 
Hodges and Rear Admiral Keys. 
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Ed Kemper Retires 


Ox THE LAST DAY of this month 
the Executive Director of The 
Institute switches off that notor- 
iously inadequate electric lamp upon 
his desk in the Madison Study of 
The Octagon, takes his hat and coat 
from the little west closet, backs 
his car out of the stable yard and 
sheds a heavy mantle of responsi- 
bility. That mantle is already being 
hefted by Edmund C. Purves. 

For nearly thirty-five years The 
Institute has been Ed Kemper’s 
life—and the life of The Institute 
has been Ed Kemper. 

Thirty-five years is a long time 
in anybody’s life. Back in 1913, 
The Institute had—if we include 
Honorary Members and Honorary 
Corresponding Members—a mem- 
bership roll of 1159. There were 
then 37 chapters. On September 
1 of that year the Treasurer re- 
ported a balance on hand of 
$2,934.40, but warned that by the 
end of the year there would be a 


deficit of $2,500. 


Compare these figures with the 
present 7,800 Corporate Members 
plus 86 Honorary and Honorary 
Corresponding Members; 91 chap- 
ters; and a 1948 budget of over 
$275,000, and it seems that Ed 
Kemper and The Institute have 
both grown up. Looking back over 
this evidence of growth and look- 
ing at the virile organization that 
he has nursed to its present power 
and potentialities, Ed Kemper 
feels that he can quit and go fish- 
ing. Will anyone deny that he has 
earned that privilege? 


te 


On June 20, 1948, at its Salt 
Lake City meeting, The Board 
of Directors reluctantly agreed to 
a retirement that had been, for 
several years, an impending 
shadow. A resolution of apprecia- 
tion was phrased, has been en- 
grossed and is now being signed 
by the Officers and Directors then 
in office. Its text follows: 


To Epwarp CrAWForD KEMPER 

Honorary Member, The American Institute of Architects 
Executive Secretary, 1913-1946 
Executive Director, 1946-1948 
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HE American Institute of 
Architects stands deeply in 
your debt. 

For nearly thirty-five years, 
during which it has grown from a 
small group of twelve hundred 
architects to its present membership 
of over seventy-five hundred, you 
have ministered to its affairs with 
gifted understanding. Through 
two world conflicts and a major 
economic depression, your able 
management has helped immeasur- 
ably to maintain its strength and 
character under trying circum- 
stances. 

Each succeeding President, and 
each succeeding Board of Direc- 
tors, has found in you a sympa- 
thetic aide, whose assistance has 
been invaluable and whose fund 
of pertinent knowledge, gleaned 
from years of observation and ex- 
perience, has been inexhaustible. 
In a position beset by varied and 
unusual problems, your rare tact 
and discerning judgment have 
allayed fear and dissolved misap- 
prehension. 

You have watched carefully each 
expenditure of The Institute and 
vour alert monitorship of its re- 


sources has been in a large measure 
responsible for the sound financial 
position which The Institute en- 
joys today. 

So intimate has been your con- 
nection during these years of 
growth, that your name is linked 
inseparably with the progress of 
The Institute. 

As it now reluctantly accedes to 
your request for retirement, The 
Board of Directors of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects conveys 
its deep appreciation of your years 
of devoted service and expresses 
the hope that you will always 
maintain a warm interest in In- 
stitute affairs, as your host of 
Institute friends will in yours. 


These signatures are being ap- 
pended: Douglas William Orr, 
Searle H. von Storch, Clair W. 
Ditchy, Charles F. Cellarius, Ar- 
thur Ward Archer, Kenneth C. 
Black, Branson V. Gamber, Paul 
Gerhardt, Jr., Earl T. Heit- 
schmidt, William G. Kaelber, 
Richard Koch, Joseph D. Leland, 
Allan H. Neal, John L. Skinner 
and George C. Young. 


From the living Presidents in 
whose terms of office Mr. Kemper 
served come the following tributes: 


N 1914 it had become clear that 
The Institute was too large and 
its business too complicated to be 
run by one of its members. Glenn 
Brown had been for years a de- 


voted servant to The Institute and 
it was hard to part with him. It 
was decided that The Institute 
needed a _ professional executive 
secretary whose whole time would 
be devoted to The Institute. 

I think no one better than I 
can testify to the enormous good 
fortune we had in finding Fd 
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Kemper. It was not only that he 
had the right sort of training for 
the work, but he was, heart and 
soul, so interested in it, that, in 
the early years, he refused many 
offers of a higher salary to stay 
in his post. It is largely due to 
him that The Institute has grown 
and prospered and every mem- 
ber of The Institute owes him a 
debt which can never be repaid. 
As he now retires, we may well 
give him our warmest wishes for 
his health and prosperity and say: 
“Farewell, good and faithful serv- 
ant.” 


R. Cuipston STURGIS, F.A.I.A., 
President, 1913-1915 


AM HAPPy to have the oppor- 
| Bone Me to express what I know 
is not alone my feeling, but that 
of every officer and member of 
the Institute Boards with whom 
I served under Presidents Waid 
and Medary and during my term 
of office as President, the years 
1928-30. 

Upon his retirement on Decem- 
ber 31, Edward C. Kemper will 
have devoted 34 years of his life 
to The American Institute of 
Architects. He leaves with the good 
wishes of all and the sincere hope 
that the years ahead may be full 
to overflowing with happiness and 
prosperity. 

What these years of faithful 
service have meant to The Insti- 
tute and the profession can never 
be measured, but one who has been 


privileged to occupy the office of 
President knows full well the im- 
mense capacity for arduous work 
of this quiet, thoughtful, efficient 
man, and of his notable contribu- 
tion to the welfare and progress 
of The Institute. 

It is my desire that this be re- 
corded as a tribute of affection to 
the man who throughout these 
many years has performed a diffi- 
cult job with distinction and de- 
votion to the aims, ideals and tra- 
ditions of The American Institute 
of Architects. 


C. Herrick HAMMOND, F.A.LA., 
President, 1928-1930 


‘2 
“e 


RoM 1930 to 1932 I went 
B though the motions of being 
President of The Institute but I 
would have given a much sadder 
performance of the part (probably 
deserving ripe tomatoes) if it had 
not been for the almost continuous, 
kindly and wise coaching of “Ed- 
die” Kemper. At the time I hardly 
realized how excellently he con- 
ducted me, as he modestly hid be- 
hind the scenes; “keeping out of 
the politics of the organization,” as 
he called it! 

It would be hard for me to list 
even a small part of what The In- 
stitute owes to Edward C. Kemper. 
The kind of disinterested loyalty 
which he displayed at his post in 
Washington was surely unique in 
that city of organized “interests.” 
We can only hope that it has had 
its beneficent influence as well on 
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groups other than The American 
Institute of Architects. 


Rosert D. Kounn, F.A.LA., 
President, 1930-1932 


My dear Ed: 

For the last thirty-four years 
you have been such an integral part 
of The Institute that I cannot look 
upon your retirement with any de- 
gree of complaisance. I know your 
right to retire has been more than 
thoroughly earned. 

You have been so completely 
imbued with the spirit of the 
founders of The Institute that you 
encouraged members to carry on 
in their desires to maintain the 
highest standards of professional 
practice. 

During my term of office, I 
leaned very heavily upon you at 
times, and you were always ex- 
tremely helpful. I believe the many 
presidents, whom you served un- 
der, would be entirely in accord 
with this statement. The friend- 
ship that developed through our 
association is one of my p!easantest 
memories. You have my highest 
regards and best wishes. 

I believe that the following quo- 
tation from William Makepeace 
Thackeray states your case suc- 
cinctly: 

“To endure is greater than to 

dare; to tire out hostile fortune; 

to be daunted by no difficulty; 
to keep heart when all have 
lost it; to go through intrigue 
spotless; to forego even ambition 


when the end is gained—who 
can say this is not greatness?” 


ERNEST JOHN RUSSELL, F.A.I.A., 
President, 1932-1935 


ig 
Dear Ed: 


Welcome to the exclusive com- 
pany of Emeriti—the left-overs 
of hard work. As one of them, I 
can assure you that it is a most 
agreeable company and that the 
status is delightful. You can ex- 
press your opinions without raising 
the question, “I wonder what he is 
after.” You see it is too late to be 
after anything. 

It does seem strange to me, how- 
ever, that you have arrived at this 
age. My memory goes back to the 
times when I was on the Board 
and later the President. You 
seemed lie a youngster then and 
behaved like one. I remember a 
gala night at Williamsburg when 
we were arranging for the 1936 
Convention. We did have a good 
time together, not only in the diffi- 
cult arrangements for opening the 
Chamberlin Hotel but in overcom- 
ing the objections of the doubters, 
particularly as to the bar. Remem- 
ber the mint juleps? 

Well, you have met a lot of such 
conditions during your career and 
I know in the years to come you 
will look back upon them with 
real satisfaction, having come out 
on top. 

Thirty-four years is a long time 
to work for one boss. I can testify 
that your service has never varied 
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from its high quality. You made 
my career as an officer easy and 
pleasant. 

I am looking forward to the 
time when you and I can put our 
white heads together and sum up 
all the things that happened during 
the trying times of the 1930s, be- 
ginning with the NRA and into 
the early years of the War. 

May the leisure that comes to 


you be the happiest time of your 
life! 


STEPHEN F. VoorHEES, F.A.I1.A., 
President, 1935-1937 


” 


HE Loss of Kemper to The 

Institute is a matter for tears. 
We had been reconciled to the 
idea that at some remote and most 
unwelcome hour Nature would dis- 
turb this happy relationship, since 
men rarely live as long as institu- 
tions. I have made many a wild 
and anguished estimate meantime 
of the actual measure of Kemper’s 
dispensibility, and some sense of 
it came finally to me in the dismay 
of the British profession at the 
retirement of Sir Ian McAlister, 
whose accomplishment was in kind. 
To me Kemper’s service had always 
a hint of dedication, for it was 
obvious that to the industry of the 
beaver he united capabilities of a 
character that could at any time 
have four.d a more profitable mar- 
ket. These he bore with so engag- 
ing a modesty that at the counsels 
of the Board I was always enter- 
tained by the innocence with which 


he concealed his sophistication in 
the presence of our ineptitudes. 
But it was the atmosphere of Con- 
ventions that brought out the 
genius in him. The ease with which 
he composed the technical and dip- 
lomatic complications that are 
never separable from these pro- 
ceedings must ever remain_a 
mystery to me. 

At such a moment as this it is 
difficult not to fall into the mood 
of obituary, yet Kemper is still a 
youth in my perspective, and many 
days, I hope, still lie ahead of him 
which will be all the happier for 
the thought that he gave the best 
of his life to the architects of 
America and they were grateful. 


CuHares D. MAGINNIS, F.A.LA.,, 
President, 1937-1939 


> 


S A MEMBER of The Institute 
for more than twenty years, 
my first impressions of Kemper’s 


efficiency and unselfish devotion to 
The Institute have been enhanced , 


through the years. In my serving 
The Institute as a Committee 
member, Director, Treasurer, and 
President, with the resulting more 
intimate and thorough  under- 
standing of the man, these first im- 
pressions have been confirmed and 
I have come to know Ed Kemper 
as a person who has devoted his 
every effort to the architectural 
profession over the entire country. 
Our debt for such service can 
never be paid in money nor his 
contribution to the professional life 
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of every practising architect in the 
country fully realized. In his re- 
tirement he will find great satisfac- 
tion and joy in knowing that he 
performed so well. 


RAYMOND J. ASHTON, F.A.LA., 
President, 1943-1945 


od 
To E. C. K. from J. R. E., Jr.— 


“as of interest”: 

Those who have had to do with 
Institute affairs at the Octagon 
know full well what contribution 
our retiring Executive Director 
(Ed to us) has made to our A.I.A. 
in the thirty-four years he has de- 
yoted to it without stint. So do 
most of our membership. Any 
tribute paid him must fall short 
of his due. 

His wise counsel and gentle 
steering of those charged with 
responsibility have been no small 
factor in persuading us to take 
office. Without his steadying hand 
we who have served with him 
would have done so in fear and 
trembling. With Ed to rely on we 
have sometimes exhibited an as- 
surance and confidence in our 
actions which has likely given a 
false and exaggerated picture of 
our real capacity. I know this to 
be true in my case. 

Needless to say, we hold for Ed 
a deep and abiding affection. We 
shall cherish fond and nostalgic 
memories of the hours spent in 
labor (and otherwise) with him. 
In the line of duty it has always 
amazed me what could be ac- 


complished with Ed’s ubiquitous 
help. And even with things at their 
worst, his sense of humor was an 
ever-present Godsend. 

The Institute will not lose this 
staunch and constant support which 
it has enjoyed for so many years. 
E.C.K. will be ever with us in 
spirit. In the years to come I can 
well imagine Ed’s successor in 
office will be heartened to hear, in 
times of stress, a faint but clear 
echo from the very walls of The 
Octagon of his cheery chuckle— 
“Never a dull moment.” 


JAMEs R. EDMUNDS, JR., F.A.1.A., 
President, 1945-1947 


? 


From the living Secretaries in 
whose terms of office Mr. Kemper 
served: 


HAVE just learned that Ed 

Kemper is really going to retire 
on December 31st. Like the first 
blizzard of winter, that has been 
one of those things that we know 
is going to happen but that we 
just refuse to think about seriously 
until it does. It is, I believe, thirty- 
four years since he took over at 
The Octagon. It is about thirty- 
two years since I first came actively 
in touch with him when I became 
Secretary, and for six years we 
were intimately connected with In- 
stitute affairs. 

There could be no better way 
to become thoroughly acquainted 
with a personality, and I was con- 
stantly aware, during those years, 
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of what I think lies at the root of 
Ed’s success in his job, and that 
is his basic loyalty to The Insti- 
tute and to the function of an 
Executive Secretary. He was al- 
ways ready to express his own 
opinion on any matter that arose, 
but he never tried to impose his 
own idea, and was always ready 
to carry out, without any reserva- 
tions, whatever decision was ar- 
rived at by the responsible elected 
officers of The Institute. 

His sound judgment carried 
conviction and his poise and sense 
of humor facilitated the discus- 
sions of policy and the working 
out of administrative details, so 
that the hours I spent in that op- 
posite chair at his desk were al- 
ways fruitful and enjoyable, and 
color the memories of my most 
intensive Institute activity. So I 
have a sense of gratitude to him 
for those years of intimate coopera- 
tion as well as admiration for his 
ability and the integrity of his 
service to the profession. 

He has stimulated affection as 
well as gratitude in the hearts of 
many Institute members, who 
wish him many happy years to 
come in what we sincerely hope 
will be a not too complete retire- 
ment. 


Wo. STANLEY PARKER, F.A.LA., 
Secretary, 1916-1923 


“ 


MONG the many pleasant recol- 
lections of my period of service 


as Secretary of The Institute, 


none is more precious than those 
which spring from association with 
Ed Kemper. 

Often have I marveled at his 
tact in steering officers and di- 
rectors into safe channels when 
perilous actions seemed imminent. 
Often have I unblushingly accepted 
credit for work of the Secretary 
so ably done by Executive Director 
Kemper. 

Officers come and officers go, 
but Kemper seems so integral a 
part of The Institute that we shall 
not easily accustom ourselves to 
his absence. 

Fortunate are we who had the 
privilege of serving with him and 
knowing the fascination of his 
cheerful personality. He will live 
long in our memories. 


CuHar.Les T. INGHAM, F.A.LA., 
Secretary, 1934-1943 


2, 
“eo 


D KEMPER is a rare combina- 
E tice of tact, efficiency and 
energy. Without his knowledge of 
Institute affairs in all of its rami- 
fications, his unfailing memory, un- 
tiring enthusiasm and sound judg- 
ment, the job of Secretary of The 
Institute would have been impos- 
sible for anyone but a superman. 
He never put himself forward 
but always was there with counsel 
and advice, guiding the officers 
where he felt it needed, or drawing 
them out when fuller discussion 
and thought on a problem seemed 
necessary. 
How he has survived thirty-four 
years of changing administrations 
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“Just a moment, Mrs. Day, while we see 
what we can do for this visitor. 


Epwarp Crawrorp Kemper, Hon. A. 


Executive Secretary, 1913-1946 
Executive Director, 1946-1948 


Photograph by J. W. Rankin 
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ENTRANCE Detait oF A House 1n Weston, Mass. 
OrFiceE oF ELEANOR RAYMOND, ARCHITECT 


Photograph by Haskell 
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without losing his temper or grow- 
ing old is one of the marvels of 
his make-up. 

Knowing and working with him 
has been a great privilege and one 
of the memories of association 
with The Institute that will live 
longest. 

Avex. C. Rosrnson, III, F.A.1.., 
Secretary, 1943-1947 


From the present Officers of The 
Institute: 


} Boe SURE that each and every 
president having experienced the 
rewards of association with him 
during their terms of office would 
concur that in E.C.K. they found, 
as have I, an able counsellor, in- 
valuable helper and sympathetic 
friend. His skill in drawing on his 
card-index brain and photographic 
mind for background information 
covering the functioning of The 
Institute during the past thirty- 
four years, coupled with his ever- 
cheerful mien and_ enthusiastic 
willingness to furnish generous 
assistance, have made the duties 
of the office immeasurably lighter 
for me than would have been the 
case without benefit of his tact- 


ful guidance and consummate 

abilities. 

Douctas WILLIAM Org, F.A.1.A., 
President 


2 
“ 


W HAT’S THIS about Ed Kem- 
per retiring after only 34 
years? He can’t do that; he can’t 


quit The Institute; he is The 
Institute, and The Octagon, and 
Washington, to us. Didn’t he build 
all three? Well, at least he car- 
ried a tremendous part of the load; 
and the carrying has always been 
done quietly and humbly—but 
surely! His modest mastery of pro- 
tocol and procedure, his tireless 
devotion to expedition of unending 
detail, his patience, his sincerity, 
and his industry have meant much 
to the profession. 

Every architect in America 
should know Ed Kemper, for every 
single one is indebted to him, and 
such an accomplishment is tiring; 
he well deserves time off. 

Our best wishes will be with 
him, always. 

GLENN STANTON, F.A.LA,, 
Vice President 


& 


T THE 1926 Convention of 
A The Institute I met Edward 
C. Kemper for the first time. Dur- 
ing the intervening years, through 
various chapter and Institute as- 
signments, the meetings and the 
correspondence with him have had 
a delightful and stimulating con- 
tinuity until now, when the associa- 
tion has become most intimate (and 
the correspondence incessant), my 
appreciation of his rare talents has 
reached its zenith. 

Edward C. Kemper has devel- 
oped a high tradition for the per- 
formance of affairs in The Insti- 
tute. Policies, no doubt, will be 
modified, abandoned or replaced, 
but the courteous and comprehend- 
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ing “modus operandi” which he has 
established will, I hope, always 
remain. Born of his many full years 
of experience, he has evolved a 
gracious and tactful liaison between 
The Octagon and The Institute’s 
far-flung membership, which is in- 
formative, sensitive to the indi- 
vidual’s conceptions or miscon- 
ceptions, and always clear and 
satisfying in its explanations and 
solutions to troublesome problems. 
Honor him well! 


Crair W. Ditcny, F.A.1.A., 
Secretary 


o, 
7° 


OR more than thirty years E. C, 

Kemper has given to the mem- 
bers of the architectural profession 
an understanding and a friendship 
that will never be forgotten. To 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects he has given a lifetime of serv- 
ice that has been most valuable 
in many ways. 


The Treasurer is particularly 
aware of his great contribution to 
the financial position of The In- 
stitute. Probably to Kemper, more 
than to anyone else, we owe our 
reserve funds and our present 
sound position today. 

For many years he has so guided 
the budgets and the expenditures 
of The Institute that at the end 
of each year there has been a bal- 
ance put into the reserves. He has 
ever considered the funds of The 
Institute a sacred trust, to be eco- 
nomically and carefully expended 
and guarded. 

May his aims ever continue to 
guide the treasurers and the ad- 
ministration of The A.I.A. and 
may he, in his well-earned retire- 
ment, take satisfaction in the sound 
position that he has achieved for 
The Institute that he loves. 


CuHar-es F. CELLARIUS, F.A.I.A., 
Treasurer 


It’s a poll, but it isn’t an attempt to 
establish, once and for all, the five 
most inspiring buildings in the world 


What Buildings Give You a Thrill? 
By Edwin Bateman Morris 


WHILE AGO I sent out through 

the facilities of the Tile Man- 
ufacturers Association, for which 
I am architectural advisor, a 
questionnaire to some 500 architects 
of my acquaintance. The general 
purpose of this was to find out 


what the profession, having ar- 
rived in a manner of speaking at 
a serene point in present-day de- 
sign, thought of its results and of 
its possible relation to yardstick 
architecture of the past. 

To quote from the question- 
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naire: ““Views upon the subject of 
architectural beauty vary, yet 
there are fundamental things which 
neither time nor current opinion 
seem wholly to change. Buildings 
come into being which, whatever 
their spirit and style, possess an 
ageless, timeless quality of perfect 
architectural diction; which may 
therefore be said to be Architecture. 
Would you list below five build- 
ings which, to your eye and heart, 
come as nearly as may be in the 
above category.” 

There were naturally not a few 
objections to the form and objec- 
tive of the poll, but generally archi- 
tects responded, and to them I ex- 
tend my thanks. The results I now 
offer, with the warning that the 
effort was not to find the best 
building nor to award any blue 
ribbons ; but to discover direction of 
thinking. If there is interest in the 
result, each person will doubtless 
find a different interest; and if 
results are ascribed they will be 
different. 

The architects 
questionnaire was sent are in gen- 
eral Institute members, and are 
from Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Michi- 


to whom the 


gan, Illinois, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, ‘Texas, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Utah and California. 
Below are two lists, a weighted 
and an unweighted one, each con- 
taining the first twenty-five build- 
ings in the order of the voting. 


LIST by weighted votes—5 points 
for Ist choice, 4 for 2nd, etc. 


*Folger Library 
*Lincoln Memorial 
*Rockefeller Center 
*Nebraska State Capitol 
*Federal Reserve (D. C.) 
*Parthenon 
*Philadelphia Savings Fund Soc. 
*National Gallery of Art (D. C.) 
*Cranbrook 
*Chartres 
*St. Thomas Church, (N. Y. C.) 
*Academy of Sciences (D. C.) 
*Empire State Bldg. 
*Pan American Building 
*Federal Loan Agency (D. C.) 
*U. S. Capitol 
*Bear Run House (F. L. Wright) 
*Archives Building 

St. Peter’s, Rome 
*University of Virginia 
*Notre Dame, Paris 
*Mont San Michel 

Taj Mahal 
*St. John the Divine 
*Stockholm City Hall 
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LIST by number of times men- 


tioned regardless of order of 
choice. iz 


*Lincoln Memorial 
*Folger Library 
*Rockefeller Center 
*Nebraska State Capitol 
*Federal Reserve (D. C.) 
*Parthenon 
*Cranbrook 
*National Gallery of Art (D. C.) 
*Philadelphia Savings Fund Soc. 
*Academy of Sciences (D. C.) 
*U. S. Capitol 
*St. Thomas Church, (N. Y. C.) 
*Chartres 
*Federal Loan Agency (D. C.) 
*Empire State Bldg. 
*Notre Dame, Paris 
*Bear Run House (F. L. Wright) 
*St. John the Divine 
*Pan American Building 
Cathedral of Learning (Pitts- 
burgh) 
*University of Virginia 
*Stockholm City Hall 
Bethesda Naval Hospital 
*Mont San Michel 
*Archives Building 


*Indicate buildings 
both lists. 


appearing on 


It is interesting to note that in 26th 
place on both lists was the Wisconsin 
“Taliesin.” 


NOTES ON THE POLL 


Together with Dr. Gallup, | 


find I have some difficulty in ap- 
praising the results of a poll. | 
feel that this poll is paramountly 
important as expressing current 
thinking reading to a result rather 
than as expressing the result. 
An interesting result came from 
the fact that the questionnaire car- 
ried no 
should and 
geographical location. The major- 


restriction—perhaps it 
have—as to period 
ity of the answerers felt that it 
was necessary or permissible to go 
far back and far afield, indicating 
that our strong tie-back to the past 
has not been broken. 

This, of course, does not in any 
Way repudiate nor argue against 
Modern The vote is 
strongly in favor of Modern. The 
non-Modern examples are the high 


design. 


points of architectural achievement 
through the ages. The Parthenon, 
St. Peter’s, Chartres, Notre Dame, 
Mont San Michel, the Taj Mahal, 
represent buildings which in their 
time and perhaps even today are 
for their present purposes func- 
tional, and are endowed with a 
complete simplicity of structural 
and architectural intent. It could 
be said 
tion to their times, they were of a 


therefore that, in rela- 
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modern rather than a traditional 
spirit. A finely drawn point; but 
the high points of architectural 
achievement are not too greatly 
subject to classification. They are 
great architectural achievements. 
Period. 

I also feel that the design of 
churches is not wholly by archi- 
tectural choice as to style, but by 
uplifting concept of Faith and the 
Life Everlasting 
forms which have come to carry 


expressed by 


reverence for an unseen and never 
fully understood Power. 

Thus one finds that three-quar- 
ters of the remaining buildings on 
the list are Modern, of an aspect 
that follows the strong principles 
of the style, in the spirit of func- 
tionalism and simplicity. They per- 
haps tend to emphasize the fact that 
affectation and mere sophistication, 
acting against the current of good 
taste, have not been voted into the 
list as good Modern. 

A thing that I liked, and I think 
it is to the credit of the profession, 
was the complete absence of ironic 
bitterness toward the past, simply 
because it was the past; a gracious 
gesture. Selecting at random, Gor- 
don Kaufmann, for _ instance, 
brackets in his vote: the Lincoln 
Memorial, Museum of Modern 
Art, Governor’s Palace at Wil- 


liamsburg and Rockefeller Center. 
In the same spirit Leopold Hauf 
mentions together Lincoln Memo- 
rial and the Philadelphia Sav- 
ings Fund Society building. 


It is interesting to note the re- 
sults of a previous poll of this 
nature. The poll by the Federal 
Architect in the early thirties listed 
the Empire State Building as first, 
the Lincoln Memorial as second, 
Nebraska State Capitol as third. 

With those to whom I have 
talked and who have written me, 
there is often a conviction that 
Rockefeller Center is a zenith of 
architectural accomplishment no- 
bly representing our time and 
also being a piece of architecture 
that would be impressive and out- 
standing in any age and style. It 
may well turn out to be one of 
those great and timeless achieve- 
ments I spoke of above; not a 
greater accomplishment than the 
Folger but a great accomplishment 
widely seen. 

I am somewhat surprised that 
so few picked the Oregon State 
Capitol, a beautiful example of the 
style, functional, simple, having 
dignity and authority. That may 
possibly be because so few archi- 
tects have actually seen the build- 
ing. ‘Ihat point unquestionably in- 
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fluenced the voting in many cases, 
architects preferring to vote for 
things they had seen; and of 
course this was controlled by the 


nature of their various travel 
courses. 
John Almand amused and 


pleased me by his remark that 
“nothing is so satisfying as a real 
good job of Tudor Gothic.” I am 
just an indefensible romanticist 
and I know what he means. There 
is a remembrance of college days, 
sunlight through leaded glass, open 
fire shining on little Gothic whim- 
sies, oak panelling, carved wood. 
But the age has changed. That was 
too, too romantic. We can’t have 
that “no more,” John. 

Victor Matteson says that archi- 
tects are “opportunists, ignoring 
the esthetic.” I think in a sense 
that may be true. If so, it has been 
necessary. They have followed, con- 
scientiously and with almost 
Puritanical urge, reasoning and 
logic. Perhaps there is too much 
reasoning and not enough esthetics 
in present architecture, and I have 
often said so, but I am now of the 
belief that the esthetics will come 
back in stronger form after the 
present problems have been licked 
and consolidated. At any rate it 
is true that reasoning and logic 
have made the profession virile and 


alive; whereas it might have kept 
strictly to esthetics and have been 
left far behind in the progress and 
accomplishment of this era. 

In this vein, Frank E. Wehrle 
writes, “I must admit I could not 
rate anything of today properly re- 
ferred to the past great works.” 
And Lorimer Rich sends a copy 
of a well-written article of his, in 
which he states, among other 
things, that the architecture of the 
present is necessary because we have 
neither the funds nor the artisans 
to do architecture as of the past. 
This is true, and is certainly part 
of the present soft-pedalling of 
esthetics; but as time wears on, it 
is certain and without doubt that 
some of the feel of the past will 
bring back, more and more, touches 
of decorative appeal to reinforce 
and assist the present pure glamour 


of logic. 
The questionnaire had a line, on 
which it suggested that the 


answerer might list one of his 
own buildings—in the interests of 
sincerity. H. C. Baskerville, hap- 
pening to write Chartres in that 
space, felt it necessary to append 
the footnote, “I was not the archi- 
tect of Chartres.” Tom Locraft 
left the line blank, explaining that 
his “best building is still to be 
achieved.” 
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The voting was apparently not The poll does have one impor- 








> kept 
"a easy for anyone. Fred Bigger, one tant slant. The fear has existed 
ss and of our most reasoning architects, that the architects of the present 
; said in his elegant and cultured era were building up an entirely 
Tehrle way, “I protest the impossibility new profession which was purpose- 
d not of staying put, durn you.” William fully meant to have no connection 
ly re- ) J. Smith, in the same high-church with nor interest in the profession 
orks.” spirit, observes, “For the love of as of the past, except for the use 
copy Mike, Eddie! Tomorrow I'll make of the title. Not too long ago an 
‘is, in ) another list!” architect did not look back, lest he 
other The gifted Francis Sullivan says figuratively turn into a pillar of 
f the ( in his pleasant way, “I pick the salt—and what is worse than a 
shave } Nebraska State Capitol—less pillar, save a pilaster or a 
tisans tower,” showing a very keenly cartouche? They faced forward, 
past. | acrobatic and perceiving mind, as_ disdaining the scene behind them. 
‘part > one who would say “I pick Rita But now, the men who like Mod- 
g of | Hayworth—less one eye.” None ern admit an affection for the 
yn, it | but the most imaginative and pene- Parthenon. It seems, reassuringly, 
that | trating intellect—like Frank’s— to prove architecture did not die a 
will | could do that. while ago, and this is still it. 
uches 
_ | Architects Read and Write 
Letters from readers—discussion, argu- 
eon } mentative, corrective, even vituperative. 
the | 
his | ENTERTAINING 
ts a By Botton WuiTte, San Francisco 
hap- | GREAT DEAL is expected of an __ nia, and that bids are in order. We 
that | A architect, but the following would like to be entertained. Please 
pend | letter gave me something to think forward blueprints and specifica- 
rché. about! tions to us. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, I remain, Truly yours, 
- | “Dear Mr. B. White: 
that /[ ards , plete : ; ” 
i: \ dele eee oe rea Sa 


residence in San Mateo, Califor- Enough said. 
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PHILADELPHIA Looks New York Over 
By Beryt Price, Philadelphia 


the Philadelphia Chapter, 
A.I.A., did a rather unusual thing. 
It sent 45 of its members on a trip 
to New York to see and analyze 
the public works projects that have 
taken place in that city and which 
are proposed. During the course of 
the trip, we were guests of the 
New York Chapter at lunch and 
enjoyed the splendid hospitality 
of Harold Sleeper, their president. 
Under the excellent guidance of 
Bob Moses’ Park Commission, we 
visited and inspected the Battery 
Tunnel, the East River Asphalt 
Plant and all of the new housing 
projects on the lower East Side. 
Also participating in the trip as 
the guest of the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter were members of the Depart- 


ment of Public Works, the City 


Ot Saturday, October 16, 1948, 


Planning Commission and mem- 
bers of the Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

Outstanding during the trip was 
the private observation car sup- 
plied by the Reading Railroad and 
the howling siren of a motorcycle 
cop who led the cavalcade from 
the Battery to northern Manhattan 
all the way up Broadway. Another 
outstanding feature of the trip was 
the inspection of the future plans 
for United Nations and an inter- 
esting tour of the drafting-rooms 
of that organization. 

It is planned in the future to 
make many further field trips, the 
culmination of which will be one 
made to Washington, D. C. with 
an inspection of all the proposed 
projects that will take place in 
the nation’s capital. 


THe UNITED Nations’ HEADQUARTERS 
By J. J. P. Oun, Rotterdam, Holland 


A letter from an eminent architect of Holland, who is an Honorary 
Corresponding Member of the R.I.B.A., written to the Editor of the 
Journal of the R.I.B.A. and published in the October 1948 issue. 


HE REACTIONS of Mr. Robert- 

son and Mr. Passmore to my 
letter on the U. N. Building com- 
pel me to clear up my argument 
in some way. I am thankful to 
both correspondents for their sym- 
pathy, but they have somewhat 
misjudged the essence of my words 
and my convictions, 


The essence of my argument 
was that New Architecture is 
capable of more than the jejune 
U. N. office building which is to 
be erected in New York; also that 
it can produce a building of greater 
dignity and _ nobler character 
within its own limits. It is wrong 
to suppose that this argument of 
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mine has anything to do with the 
need for eclecticism that Mr. 
Passmore has discovered to be nec- 
essary among the public. A need 
like this, if it really exists, is due 
to the fact that functional build- 
ing in its higher aspects is of too 
little interest to hold the attention 
of the public. This objection 
could be avoided by criticizing 
functional building on _ these 
grounds, and by trying to stimulate 
modern architects to some idealism 
above the mere matter-of-fact 
work which functional building 
tends to promote. This is what I 
am trying to do—not by recom- 
mending eclecticism—but by ask- 
ing that the possibilities of new 
architectural expression should be 
sought. 

I did not write—as seems to be 
suggested—because my own work 
has been misunderstood, but merely 
on behalf of the development of 
New Architecture. Pioneering 
thirty years ago in functional 
building, I met misunderstanding; 
today, fighting to help functional 
building to rise to art-in-building, 
I shall meet misunderstanding 
anew; this is clear but is of no 
importance. The importance is 
only that functional building at 
the moment is in a phase of self- 
sufficiency which is the best state 
to lead it quickly and totally to an 
end, and, as a matter of fact, by 
eclecticism if we are not attentive! 

We ought to be aware of the 
fact that functional building is the 
basis of New Architecture, but 
that it is not yet New Architecture 


itself. It is not yet art-in-building. 
New Architecture is more than the 
solution of present practical needs 
with contemporary building ma- 
chinery. It is above all the result 
of idealism in the mind of the 
architect. It is the outcome of his 
force of aesthetic expression. We 
want a lot more idealism than 
functional building general offers 
today. Aesthetic expression is the 
language of architecture. Without 
this expression a building is “deaf- 
mute.” The U. N. Building plan- 
ned for New York is nearly “deaf- 
mute.” The effort Mr. Harrison 
makes to work out the scheme of 
the Committee is useless. A build- 
ing is an organism as a whole, not 
an indifferent core slightly re- 
formed to give it an acceptable 
shape. Its growth should not be 
allowed to resemble the process of 
dressing a woman who is going 
to be made beautiful by changing 
and disguising her figure. This 
leads to fashion, not to style. For 
the U. N. Building, we must claim 
style! 


The organism of a building like 
that for the U. N. has to be a 
creation from the very first be- 
ginning, based on and in continual 
interaction with the essential con- 
ditions. It will never become a 
creation by remodelling a precon- 
ceived neutral scheme. It is a mis- 
take to think that the impersonal 
effect of teamwork like this can be 
at the same time the expression of 
a universal spiritual idea. By no 
means! A spiritual idea in archi- 
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tecture is mever unintentional. 
Lacking such an idea, a work of 
building activity may be a clever 
piece of engineering science but it 
will fail to move us. As there is 
no emotion in it, it lacks percepti- 
ble well-being. It is not architec- 
ture! 


And the site? Yes, the site chosen 
for the U. S. Building is a very 
bad one. It should have been re- 
jected for a building of so high 
a standard! The aim of a build- 
ing for the U. N. is not to cure 
the town planning of New York 
but to lift up the world! 


“THE Boss” 


By ArtHur A. SHurRcLIFF, Boston 


F YOU THINK the following 
| jad will be of interest to 
your readers I shall be glad to 
have you print it. Doubtless you 
recall I am an Honorary Member 
of The American Institute of 
Architects, and past President of 
the American Society of Land- 
scape .Architects. 


The October editorial letter of 
Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis regarding 
the part which a landscape archi- 
tect should play in relation to a 
country house site, its outlook, 
orientation, approaches, planting, 
and gardens closes with these 
words :—“In brief, the architect, 


if worthy of the name, must be the 
boss.” During the past fifty years 
of my professional practice of 
landscape architecture I have been 
called in by a great many architects 
to consult in the design of country 
places and I must say I do not 
recall a “boss” among those men, 
yet they were considered worthy 
in their profession. Quite the con- 
trary, they were distinguished by 
their happy ability to cooperate 
with other workers in the arts 
allied to architecture. I hope you 
will know that I am a very good 
friend of R. Clipston Sturgis and 
an admirer of his unusual ability 
and taste. 


Do ArcHITECTS READ AND WRITE? 


By Gotpwin GoLpDsMITH, F.A.1.A., Austin, Texas 


0 YOU BELIEVE that Architects 
Read and Write? 

If I had the energy I would 
check the files of the JouRNAL and 
see how many of our 7800 mem- 
bers have written! 


We have never been able to per- 
suade any of our chapter, with 
the exception of four faculty 
members, to “put pen to paper” 
or “hit the keys.”’ Let’s hope they 
do read! 
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The Editor’s Asides 
facierle) 


j by ARCHITECT'S BEST FOOT is 
in process of being put for- 
ward. Small booklets setting forth 
the architect’s function and imply- 
ing his indispensability are making 
their debuts. The New York 
Chapter’s effort is a 12-page 4’’ 
x 54” booklet bearing on its buff 
cover the words, “You Need an 
Architect.” Twelve pages also is 
the size hit upon by the Florida 
South Chapter for distribution by 
The Florida Association of Archi- 
tects of its “Presenting Your 
Architect.” It is 5” x7’’, and, 
like the New York effort, is em- 
bellished with cartoon sketches 
with an emphasis on humor. Of 
more sober mien was a small and 
thicker booklet, “This Man the 
Architect,” issued by Architecture 
back in 1930. It is difficult to 
measure the effectiveness of these 
little pamphlets. Dr. Gallup has 
not attempted it with a poll, which 
is perhaps just as well—but they 
seem a logical effort in the field of 
public relations. 
he 
OcuLUsS WONDERS why Don 


Graf no longer publishes his an- 
nual table of automobile sizes. It 


seems that some post-war cars are 
longer than their predecessors, and 
obviously wider in body. Are we 
making garages too small? 


te 


AccorDING to a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund report, nearly 12 mil- 
lion persons in the U.S.A. engage 
in fishing as a form of outdoor 
recreation. Could they have over- 
looked Ed Kemper? 


te 
J. P. H. Perry, of Turner Con- 


struction Company, with access to 
dependable records, points out 
that building costs today are about 
2% times what they were in 1939- 
40. If you want to go back still 
further, they are 3-1/7 times what 
they were at the depression dip of 
1932. Or if you want comparison 
with 1913, costs are now 4% times 
what they were then. One of the 
chief factors undoubtedly is the 
backlog of construction demand— 
the Engineering News-Record puts 
it at about six years of construc- 
tion, at the present rate of activity. 
That backlog, built up by 15 years 
of inactivity through depression 
and war activities, is hard to cut 
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away, particularly when we hear 
that this year nearly two million 
more births are recorded than just 
before the war. And people are 
living longer when they get here: 
in 1940 there were nine million 
persons in this country of age 65 
or over—now there are eleven 
million in that category. In view 
of such facts Mr. Perry’s judg- 
ment is that “building costs are 
not likely to come down in the im- 
mediate future, or to come down 
by more than 10% at any time 
within the next five years, subject, 
of course, to a war or a great de- 
pression. Beyond five years we 
don’t even attempt to dream.” 
en 

I MUST CONFESS to being some- 
what let down by the results of 
Eddie Morris’ poll. The question 
asked was, in effect, “What five 
achievements of architecture give 
you the greatest thrill?” It is a 
broad question, without bounds of 
time or country. There is all the 
world’s store of architectural 
treasure from which to choose. It 
seems to me that, faced with such 
a responsibility, I would reflect on 
the biggest architectural fact in 
history—that peoples have strug- 
gled, through centuries some- 
times, to develop for themselves 
and their time an architectural 


voice. Slow growth, a brief pin- 
nacle of achievement, and a rapid 
decadence are characteristic of 
practically all. In long perspective 
we can see and at least partly un- 
derstand and appreciate these great 
ground swells — the Egyptian 
temples to the dead, the Greek 
temples to their gods, the Roman 
grasp of great scale in building 
for national glorification and pub- 
lic works, the Byzantine grasp of 
the possibilities in the pendentive, 
the cathedral builders of medieval 
France—to name but five instances 
of the climb of men’s minds to new 
heights. These achievements are 
certainly not things that we should 
copy; we must build for our own 
needs and with our own means. 
If, however, one does not get a 
thrill from the monuments that 
record for posterity the outstand- 
ing achievements in these great 
surges of the human spirit, he must 
be unresponsive indeed. Rocke- 
feller Center may possibly be the 
architectural monument by which 
this people will be remembered, but 
we see it from a station point too 
close to permit of a fair perspec- 
tive. It does give me a thrill, but 
not like that aroused by Karnak, 
the Parthenon, the Colosseum or 
the Pont du Gard, Sancta Sophia, 


or Amiens. 
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U.S.A. 

CANADA 

EUROPE 

AFRICA 

SOUTH AMERICA 





Fine colored granites from producing quarries of worldwide reputa- 
tion now offer the designer a wider range of colored stocks than 
have been commercially within reach in the past. The distinguished 
roster of domestic Fletcher granites, widely used and admired, have 
been supplemented with imported granites of rare beauty from 
Canada, South America, Europe and Africa.* Surprising economy is 
possible by specifying Fletcher Granite Veneer. Domestic sheets may 
be ordered in sizes up to 12 feet by 8 feet and in imported stocks in 
sheets up to 6 feet by 3 feet. Optimum economic thickness for either 
veneer is 14 


inches. Fletcher consultants will be pleased to collabo- 
rate in the solution of any problems incident to the use of granite. 
*Our Bulletin No. 6, COLOR IN GRANITE, illustrating 20 imported and domestic 


granites in full natural color, available on request. 
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WEST CHELMSFORD, MASSACHUSETTS. + 104 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N.Y 





conducted by 
THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
for 


DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC. 


manufacturers of 


A $10,000 
DESIGN CONTEST 


To further investigate the major trend 
toward more imaginative use of asphalt 
tile with its unlimited opportunity for 
original floor design. 


KENTILE 
Gsyphalt nk 


The Problem: To design a noteworthy interior that uses a Kentile 
floor as an element of the decorative scheme. 

Competitors may choose to work on any one or all of three 
problems —a kitchen-dinirg area, a living area, or a candy shop—and 
need submit only a simple plan that includes the Kentile floor design 
and a perspective sketch. 

Both plan and sketch should be quick and simple— painstaking 
and time-consuming renderings are not sought. 


54 PRIZES— OVER ‘10,000 


Kitchen-Dining Living Area Candy Shop 

First prize $1,500. $1,500. $1,500. 
Second prize 750. 750. 750. 
Third prize 500. 500. 500. 
15 Honorable 
Awards of $50 
in each class 750. 750. 750. 

$3,500. $3,500. $3,500. 





C. Theodore Larson, Professional Adviser, 

c/o The Architectural Forum 

Empire State Bidg., 350 FifthAve., New York 1,N.Y. 
| intend to enter the Kentile Design Competition. Please 
send me the program. 


Firm (if any) 


I 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Name 
I 

I 

1 

Address 
! 

! 

1 


dents of the continental 
United States and Canada 
Employees of David E 
Kennedy, Inc., of The Archi 
tectural Forum or of adver 
tising agencies serving the 
above, not eligisle. Con 
testants must register in 
order to receive the pro 
gram and complete instruc 
tions. Competition closes at 
midnight, January 10, 1949 


| 
! Competition limited to res: 
! 
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INDIANA LIMESTONE has long been recognized by home-owners, church- 
men, public officials, and industrialists as the finest material for their 
building needs. Today there is hardly an American city, but what boasts 
many buildings of Indiana Limestone... proud of their distinction, their 
dignity and beauty. 

Now, as always, Indiana Limestone is America’s most frequently speci- 


fied building stone... and for these important reasons: 


@ Indiana Limestone is immediately available. 


@ Its versatility is unlimited, in any type of building, for 
all or any part. 


@ It costs but little more today than in the 1920's. 


@ It’s even more economical, and no less desirable, when 
Standard or Rustic types are used above third-floor levels. 


You are invited to make full and frequent use of our technical and 
bid-procurement services, without expense or obligation. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 


P.O. BOX 471 BEDFORD, INDIANA 











GEORGIA MARBLE— THE MODERN BUILDING MATERIAL 








The Case of the 


Federal Reserve Building, Washington, D. C 
Paul P. Cret, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOVERNORS 














Imposing in appearance, the building ideal building stone for today, to- 
for the Board of Governors of the morrow and for all time. 
Federal Reserve System was designed 


to inspire confidence. Its dignity is HELPFUL INFORMATION FOR YOU 


enhanced by the exterior of Georgia 


ES 





D George A. Fuller Co., Contractors 
Washington, D. ©. 


. Our 64 years’ rience is at your 
Crystalline Marble. Though used ex- ah ee ee 


tensively in national and local gov- 
ernment buildings, “the Marble with 
the Sparkling Crystal” has a myriad 
of other applications that make it the 


disposal. Write our nearest sales and 
service office giving the type ef build- 
ing under consideration. We will send 
vou a specially prepared file contain 
ing detail sheets and other informa- 
tion of interest and value, 


GEORGIA. MARBLE 
The Marble with the Sparkling Crystal 


Produced by THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY of Tate, Georgia 


Sales and Service Offices e NEW YORK, N.Y. e« WASHINGTON, D. C. e CLEVELAND, 0. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . BRIGHTON, MASS. . ROCHESTER, N. Y. . ATLANTA, GA. 
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Skylines... 
? Oe 


Otis has successfully combined MODERN ELECTRONIC 
MAGIC with proven SIGNAL CONTROL features. Landing 
calls are now registered by electronic ‘touch buttons’ and re- 
membered by an immensely simplified electronic signalling 
system. 

With Otis Electronic Signal Control, there are no false 
stops at unwanted floors; no stops for passengers going in 
the opposite direction; no needless car travel above the highest 
point of call. Instead, with all unnecessary stops and travel 
eliminated . . . cars make more trips, carry more passengers 

traffic handling is speeded—as round-trip travel time is 
reduced. 





ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
Home Office: 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 








Rising to house a nation 
in Brick and Tile 


As you help fill the nation’s need for housing, your preference for brick and 
structural clay facing tile will be rewarded. Your professional reputation and your 
clients’ investment are protected by reasonable first cost lower maintenance 
and repair charges higher resale value permanent good looks great 
structural strength maximum fire safety . . . and the ability to resist abuse 
To aid your application of the economies and efficiencies of modular co 
ordination, we offer two new basic handbooks: “Brick Engineering”, and “Tile 


Engineering” at $2.50 each, postpaid. Send your order to Desk AF12, Structural 
Clay Products Institute, 1756 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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ILT-UP, the fast and economical method of concrete construc- 
tion was used in the Luthe Hardware Co. warehouse in Des 
Moines—covering more than two acres. 

Tilt-up construction is adaptable to individually designed or 
standard buildings of one story or more. It reduces form building 
to a minimum. 

Wall panels are cast flat on the concrete floor with only edge 
forms—and then tilted up into position with power cranes. Cast- 
in-place piers and beams tie the panels into one unit. 

Tilt-up buildings are firesafe, decay-proof and neat in appear- 
ance. Moderate first cost, long life and low maintenance make 
them true low-annual-cost construction. Write for free technical 
bulletins, distributed only in U. S. and Canada. 

Photos show 5'2-ton wall section being tilted into position and 


completed building. Engineering and construction by The Weitz 
Company, Inc.; Brooks-Borg, architects, consultants on design. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 12-68, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, I!inois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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.»» The Plumbers Friend 


For 45 years, Youngstown Steel Pipe 
has served plumbing and heating contrac- 
tors dependably--enabling them to furnish 
adequate water and heating systems to cus- 
tomers at lowest cost. 


Whether you use a few feet or thousands 
of miles of Youngstown Steel Pipe, you can 
depend on its uniformity--uniform in met- 
allurgical and chemical properties for easy, 
accurate bending, cutting, welding and 
threading--uniform in diameter and round- 
ness--cut to uniform lengths--uniformly 
smooth inside for minimum friction--in 


short, uniformly satisfactory. 
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